The Great Shang City
"It is only gradually that we realise that these animals and other motifs, apparently so strange to us, had a precise meaning and a particular significance to the mind which created them. When we see a lot of them, when we become familiar with them, we begin to realise and then to appreciate the incomparable art which combined these varied motifs into such delicately bala'nced designs in the tiniest corners of the surface and so skilfully interdependent that they never appear excessive. People who admire these vases soon conceive a passion, nay, an obsession, for them. Foreigners are said to have ruined themselves almost through not having been able to resist ' another beautiful piece . . . just one more5."1
There are three main reasons for the popularity of Shang bronzes: their age, their aristocratic nature and their aesthetic effect. In ancient collections of canonical writings, particularly in the Li-Chi, or Book of Rites, the vases are mentioned, with their names and dimensions. Illustrated descriptions of them and catalogues of the Imperial Collection have been in existence since the tenth century and the last was edited in 1751 by the Manchu Emperor Ch'ien Lung, a great art lover. Because of their very great value they have been copied since very ancient times and copies of vases from the Sung period have even been found in the Imperial Collection in Peking. It is only within the last forty or fifty years that it has been possible to date them with any accuracy by excavating them scientifically and deciphering their inscriptions. This has revealed two main types: the Shang (fourteenth to twelfth centuries B.C.) and the Chou (eleventh to fourth centuries B.C.). Within each of these there are several different styles and periods.
Trie aristocratic nature of these vases, outstanding both as vases in themselves and as examples of fine art, is due to their use in the ancestor-cult, the most authentic of Chinese religions. They are sacred vessels, comparable to our chalices. Their decoration is symbolical and mystical, and it declined to become
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